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ABSTRACT 

Governing board meabers and chief adainistrators are 
increasingly faced with outside demands for better accountability, 
higher productivity, and experimental innovations at the same time 
that students stress the need for more relevant courses and more 
daily contact with professors, A few of the most important trends 
i^hich have potential for strengthening and further centralizing 
planning and coordination for the traditional colleges and 
universities suggest: (1) state genera) revenue support for higher 
education is leveling off; (2) higher education will no longer be a 
growth industry nor even a steady state industry unless an entirely 
new constituency can be attracted to its institutions; (3) the 
Federal Government has adopted policy reducing the number and volume 
of dollars for categorical programs that aid institutions and is 
instead giving financial aid to the students so that they may attend 
institutions of their choice; (U) there is a growing tendency for 
those who want training in a great va.viety of skills, and in career 
education, to attend proprietary and industrial schools rather than 
colleges and universities; and (5) there is more collective 
bargaining by faculty. tl^^thor/MJM) 
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Given (he experience of the past decade, the world of education beyond 
the high school will undergo radical transformation. No major segment of 
postsecottdary education will he left out of the planning as in the i)ast. 



Governing board members and 
chief administrators are increasingly 
faced with outside demands for 
better accountability, higher pro- 
ductivity^ and experimental innova- 
tions at the same time that students 
stress need for more relevant courses 
and more daily contact with profes- 
sors. These changes in colleges and 
universities are demanded at the 
very time that fmancial resources 
available to them are particularly 
restricted, forcing institutions to re- 
examine programs, to reallocate ex- 
isting resources, and to reassess 
their relationships to the society. 
We seem to be responding to these 
several pressures without compre- 
hending some of the great significant 
trends which foretell^ in part, where 
we are heading in the world of post- 
secondary educiUion. 



I have selected a few of the most 
important of these trends which 
have potential for strengthening and 
further centralizing planning and co- 
ordination for the traditional col- 
leges and universities. Institutional 
autonomy, always a relative matter, 
will continue to be reduced by these 
events. 

Perhaps the trend of which we are 
most aware is the leveling off of 
state general revenue support for 
higher education. It appears that the 
proportion of the state budget going 
to higher education will be no 
greater in the future than now - 
perhaps smaller. 

For example, in 1962 higher ed- 
ucation institutions in California 
received 16 percent of the state gen- 
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oral revenue. By 1^>7U they reeeived 
20 pereeiU. In oiity one year 

later however* the proportion was 
down to 17 percent and it looks as 
if. when the Jata arrive, tlie 1^)72 
proportion will be lower slitL» Sig- 
nificantly, the okl proportion of the 
revenue is still available. California 
shows a surplus of around a billion 
dollars above the governor's budget. 
Thai Hirplus apparently is ear- 
marked tor other social priorities 
but could be used for higher educa- 
tion if public officials would auth- 
orize it. 

Otiier states are in a soniewluu 
similar situation. The Center for Re- 
search and Development in Higher 
lulucation at Berkeley found that 
twice as many states in 1971 had a 
reduced proportion of the state 
budget tor higher education as states 
with an iiicreased proportion. 

The event which forces less fund* 
ing growth for higher education is 
the establishment of a new set of 
social priorities in which higher edu- 
cation drops fron\ the lop of the 
**top ten" to a much lower position, 2 
Health care, the common schools, 
and the environment and recreation, 
among others, are surfacing as high- 
priority concerns in the legislatures 
of nearly every state. The states are 
also beginning to aid directly or in- 
directly the private colleges. How- 
ever, state scholarship, grant, and 
loan programs, as well as direct 
grants to private institutions, will all 
be funded from that same single to- 
tal amount for higher educalion in 



the state budget. Our evidence indi- 
cates that the proportion of tlie 
state budget lor higher education 
no matter who or what is in- 
dudeil remains about the same. 

Incidentally, those private insti- 
tutions which receive any substan- 
tial part of their lunds from the 
stale will be increasingly subjected 
to the master planning, program 
control and management con- 
straints of the state to the same ex- 
tent as the public institutions. In- 
deed, as the president of the Sloan 
Foundatio:n has indicated, by defi- 
nition, if they accept public funds 
they become public institutions. 

The dollar amount provided by 
state government lor higher educa- 
tion is almost invariably based on 
student enrollments. Alt states, for 
budgeting purposes, use formulas, 
ratios, or productivity factors re- 
lating to the number of students in 
each institution. Th?t basic fact por- 
tends new funding issues as the next 
trend I mention takes hold. 

The second trend indicates thai ' 
higher education will no longer be 
a growth industry nor even a steady 
state industry as sonic optimists 
now dub it unless an entirely new 
cojistituency can be attracted to its 
institutions. Here are some fuels 
about the national state of affairs: 

I. The actual number of five-year- 
olds dropped 15 percent between 
1 960 and 1970, These are the college 
youth of 1978 and beyond. 3 
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2. The uctiuil nuiuhor of hirdis 
ciroppcj ^) percent betwcoii 1971 
aiul 1072, These are the polential 
rreshMienon989and 1990.-* 

.V The iialioirs birthrate is a! its 
lowest point in history, at a rate 
for zero popiihition ^irovvth and it 
has nol yet stahh/.ed at lluit rate."^ 

4. The proportion of all males 
to 19 years ol^ age who are in 

college has liropped to the level it 
was in \^)b2 down to 37.6 per- 
cent troni a Iiigh hi 1^)69 of 44 ]>er 
cent.^^ 

5. The proportion of males 20 to 
21 years of age in college has drop- 
ped from a high of 44.7 percent in 
1969 to 36 percent in 1972, ahnost 
9 percentage points less.? 

6. Women in the 18 to 19 age 
group leveled off at about 34 per- 
cent in 1969. and those in the 20 to 
21 age group seemed to have leveled 
at 25 percent during the past two 
years. 8 

7. In the tali of 1972 the four- 
year colleges aiul universities lost 
about one-and-one-half percent in 
first-time (freshmen) enrollment, 
while the public connnunity colleges 
increased less tlian 1 percent.^ 

8. Nearly 85 percent of the 12 
percent increase of all first-time stu- 
dents entering institutions ol higher 

, education between 1970 and 197! 
entered the community colleges. 



9. Some colleges and universities 
are now advertising iheir programs 
and ser\'ices in newspapers and on 
'IV and radio in order to attract 
students. n 

These facts, individually and col- 
lectively, indicate that institutional 
competition for students will in- 
crease to intense levels bordering on 
the rapacious. Some institutions, 
both public and private will lose in 
this struggle and some very likely 
will go out of business. 

A thtCii trci]Li may nol be fresh 
news to most 6f you but it has seri- 
ous consequences for the distribu- 
tion of students among institutions. 
The federal government has adopted 
policy reducing the number and vol- 
ume of dollars for categorical pro- 
grams which aid institutions (in- 
cluding those with research func- 
tions), and is instead giving financial 
aid to the students so that they may 
attend institutions of their choice, t2 
llie federal student aid programs 
provide students with the right to 
receive financial aid even if they 
atteiuJ a proprietary trade or tech- 
nical school. This radical departure 
from recent federal policy has great 
import for tu; lurther redistribu- 
tion of students away from college- 
type institutions. F-rank Newman 
has recon)mended the same policy 
for support of graduate education, 
i.e.. support the student, not the 
institution. 13 

The federal opening of a tVee 
market for the student has its coun- 
terpart in potential policy in the 
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states. Several jiovcrjiors, iiicluiling 
those in Oliio and Georgia, have 
made I'ornial proposals that students 
pay baek to the state the full costs 
of their college education. Private 
college pressure to increase to com- 
petitive levels the tuitions in public 
colleges and universities, as recom- 
mended in California, also leads to 
an open market in which institutions 
compete tor students. Certainly, as 
this open-market trend gains mo 
nientnnu as it is now doing, the 
student will examine closely his 
personal costs in tuition and in 
foregone income, and will select 
that school which he deems most 
economical and most appropriate 
for his needs. 

The trend least recogni^ed in the 
regular academic community is the 
growing tendency tor lliose who 
want training in a great variety of 
skills, and in career education, to 
attend proprietary and industrial 
schools rather than colleges and uni- 
versities. IBM, General Iilectric, and 
other corporations now offer bach- 
elor's degrees. The Arthur D, Little 
firm is seeking approval of a master's 
degree in the state of Massachusetts. 
The National Center for Educational 
Statistics has gathered data (yet to 
be reported publicly)V'* which indi- 
cate enrollments in profit-making in- 
stitutions are now well over two mil- 
lion persons. This rapidly growing 
sector of postsecondary education 
parallels the increases in enrollment 
in adult and continuing education. 
There are now about 12 or t3 mil- 
lion persons in some adult education 
program J5 While research data are 



scarce, the slowdown in enrollhients 
in Ihe regular colleges and universi- 
ties appears to correlate with the 
amount of emphasis which an in- 
stilution places on the liberal arts. 
The shift is toward occupational 
and career training rather than liber- 
al education. The institutions re- 
sponding most readily to this shift 
in goals continue to increase their 
enrollments. 

Moreover^ many of those persons 
turning away from the regular two- 
to four-or-morc-year stint in a col- 
lege have many new noninstitutional 
means of acquiring either technical 
training or liberal arts work. The 
external degree, the university with- 
out walls, the videotape cassette and 
closed circuit TV will have major in- 
fluences on how both adults and 
college-age youtli obtain their edu- 
cation in the future. Certainly, many 
students now opting tor the short 
technical program for job entry will 
later wish to take courses in the 
liberal arts and in general education. 
But to do so, they probably will 
not need and may not desire - 
to attend a traditional college or 
university. 

One of! the great opportunities 
for the future is to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the millions of 
young adults who are now engaged 
in pure skill training for job entry. 
The new technologies for delivery of 
education are being quickly grasped 
by young adults as well as older 
persons. Some planners work on the 
assumption that by 1985 a major 
share of all collegiate instruction will 
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take place otT the ciiinpus llirougli 
exieriK^l means. 

Increasingly, too, we will consider 
the college detiree lessaiul less as cer- 
tification I'or particular competen- 
cies, lixternala.eenciesmay do much 
more certilyini: llian in the past and, 
in addition to degrees or even willv 
ou! Ihem. the poslsecondaiy insti^ 
tutions may be verifying particular 
skills or knowledge package>. '{he 
degree ilsulT may come to mean 
lillle lis a person jcijnires a series of 
lesser certil'icaies which indicate his 
specific capabiht) to conduct cer- 
tain kinds of tasks, Diis condition 
will be reenforced by the prediction 
of the U,S, Department of Labor 
that only 20 perccfit of all jobs in 
the l^nOs will require college train- 
ing J ^ in the face of this oft-repeated 
forecast« wv find about 50 percent 
of high school graduates going on to 
coilege soiue w ith education i.s a 
goal, but many seeking a career 
opportunity. 

One final trend relates to collec- 
tive bargaining by faculty, ft may 
turn out to be at least as important 
for higher education institutions as 
any so tar mentioned. It can have 
substantial intluence on the au- 
tonon^y of the institution and t)n 
the rational development of post- 
secondary education. 

Today, one can hardly kee]> track 
of the changing power relationships 
among faculty, studejits, adminis- 
trators, and board members, ^'et 
the future is likely to n)ake the 
shares of power and the roles of 



each group much clearer, primarily 
as a result of unionisjn and collective 
bargaining. Contracts will not only 
reassure a threatened faculty about 
loss of tenure, but will cover work- 
ing conditions, teaching loads, advis- 
ing, independent study, and even the 
curriculum and hours taught. The 
trade unions have shown time and 
agaii^ that once bargaining starts, 
regardless of rules and laws to the 
contrar), anything and everything 
is negotiable, The new power rela- 
tionships will be coiitract(iaL For 
public institutions, the negotiations 
of these coiitracts will be betvveeji 
the unions and state-level otTicials 
rather than with institutional ad- 
ministrators or boards. Pow\*rs even- 
tually left for the president and gov- 
erning board could be almost purely 
ministerial to carrv' out con- 
tract provisioiis. 1 he overall trends 
resulting from unionism will be 
conserving ones. Faculty will pro- 
tect liiemseives, more rigidities will 
confront both administrators and 
faculty members and due process 
provisions of many kinds will be 
carefully followed. What will be 
greatly impaired will be change, 
llexibility, and adaptability, which 
all of the trends previously nien- 
tioned will demand of a collegiate 
institution successfully responding 
to the imperative demands of the 
1 970s and h>80s. 



In the lace of these trends, several 
of which are radical departures from 
the recent past, how do the institu- 
tions of higher education and their 
laculties respond? For tlie most part 
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tucultios, aiul U> ;i lessor cxtoiu pas- 
idents aiul bojrJs, still bolievo we 
arc \[\ \x temporary setback and thai 
with a etiunge in political parlies at 
the state or national level tilings will 
return to the normal ol' the 1960s. 
Wc stilt riJKl tlie phenomena par^ 
lieularly in the Sou^li of the junior 
college trying to become a four-year 
college, and in all regions the 
four-year college a university, and 
tlitMiniversiiy a comprehensive grad- 
uate-research center. Ahnost all in- 
stitutions try to obtain as many stu- 
dents as possible, since si/e also rep- 
resents a measure of "success.'' 
Alm.^it invariably, the public insti- 
tutions* projections of enrollment, if 
aggregated for the state, show future 
enrollments greater than the total 
number of college-age youth. I have 
recently revealed some of the trends 
mentioned above to college and uni- 
versity leaders in several states. The 
a'sponse by state college and emerg- 
ing-university presidents often has 
been one of outright antagonism 
not because they believe the trends 
to be invalidly inter^neted but be- 
cause, if public policymakers ac- 
cept them as reality, the institu- 
tional goal to become an advanced 
graduate center is almost certain to 
bo thwarted 

The trends and conditions 1 have 
mentioned, as well as many others, 
point directly to increasing reliance 
on greater centralization of plan- 
ning, with the major chore resting 
squarely at the state level. The chal- 
lenge of planning and coordination 
in the states is to encompass all 
postsecondary educational forms, 



delivery systems, and types of pro- 
grams while promoting innovation, 
llexibility, adaptability and oppor- 
tunity. During the |y60s and into 
the h)70s, 47 slates strengthened 
or developed state higher education 
agencies witli responsibilities for at 
least some aspects of the j^lanning 
process. They did so in the 1960s to 
nK*et the needs of rapidly expanding 
numbers of students. They do so 
now to insure orderly development, 
adequate diversification, and effec- 
tive use of limited resources in post- 
secondary' education. Of these agen- 
cies, 27 are coordinating boards and 
20 are unified governing boards. The 
trend is to strengthen such agencies 
and increase the scope of their re- 
sponsibilities. Some 32 states during 
this last year strengthened or modi- 
tied the agencies to meet changing 
conditions. Without (|uestion, the 
stales are committed to effective 
planning and coordination as a pre- 
requisite for funding postsecondary 
educatiojial needs. Restricted fund- 
ing, declining enrollments, funding 
through students, and collective bar- 
gaining all support this conclusion. 

Slate imperatives causing cen- 
tralization of planning is being re- 
enforced by the federal HUA 1972. 
llie luiucation Amendments under- 
line the recognized need for broad- 
ening the scope of state planning to 
cover the range of postsecondary 
education public, private, and 
proprietary and for the involve- 
ment of the various types of post- 
secondary education institutions in 
the planning process. We must recog- 
ni/x that the need for comprehen- 
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sivo planniiiii is ;it Icusi as great 
if Iho federal goveriiniciU ruiuls stu- 
dents as it would he it' it luiuled a 
wliole range of speeifie pro^'ranis, 
Federal policy assumes that increas- 
ed reliance on l!ie market, i.e., 
letting the student ntake the cljoice 
about which program he willaltentU 
will reduce the necessit> tor federal 
planning. If that is the case, it will 
at the same time increase the need 
for state planning. I he goal of equal 
opportunity can be reali/ed in the 
next decade only tlirough a diverse 
system of institutions public, pri- 
vate, and proprietary. 

It is no coincidence that the fed- 
eral demand lor more comprehensive 
state pi uuung for postsecondary ed- 
ucation conies at the same time that 
federal funds are nuthori/eil for use 
to llnance students in proprietary 
institutions. Nor is it a coincidence 
that the Education Commission of 
the States, which grew out of the 
NationaKioveriiois' Con Terence, has 
authori/.ed a now task force: (V;- 
onli nation, (iovcrninuw and ^Sitiw 
(ure of Posfsccomlary fiducation, 
Tl)e charge to the Task Force is to 
study and to provide guidelines and 
models for more effective planning 
and coordination of all institutions, 
schools, institutes, and agencies en- 
gaged in education or training at the 
postsecondary level, 

The cumulative impact of the 
trends previously cited, the new 
state planning commissions, and the 
committee of the Education Coni- 
mission of the States cannot be fully 
anticipated. Given the experience of 



tljc past decade, with Ww increas- 
ingly sophisticated staffsof the state 
planning and coordinating boards 
in 27 states, one can expect that the 
world of education beyond the high 
school will undergo radical trans- 
formation. We can estimate that no 
major institutionalized segment of 
postsecondary education will be left 
out of the planm'ng as in the past 
fe.g,, private colleges and proprietary 
schools), and new delivery systems 
and technologies with potential lor 
extending education to tlie home, 
the office, and other places as easily 
as in an educational setting will in- 
creasingly become a matter of major 
attention by planners and coordina- 
tors. Unfortunately from the insti- 
tutional perspective, freedom and 
autononiy will be further eroded. 
I-ortunately for students of all ages, 
paroeliial interests uf single segments 
of education will be giving way to a 
more cosmic view of not only which 
institutions should be legitimized as 
educational performers, but of the 
very '^luiracter of the educational 
content and the processes necessary 
for both education and training in 
the cl)allenging era to wliich we are 
now committed. 
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